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From The (London) Christian. 
THE TITLES OF OUR LORD. 


Thou art my precious Jesus; 
Beloved, Thou art mine; 

To Thy dear side I’m grafted, 
O Israel’s choicest Vine! 

Thou art my living Fountain 
Thou art my heavenly Bread ; 

They know no thirst or hunger 
Who by Thy hand are led. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
The Pearl of costly price ; 
Thou art the flowing River 
That runs through Paradise. 
Thou art my Strength and Fortress, 
My never-fading Prize ; 
Thou art my Habitation, 
My Mansion in the skies. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
The Anchor of my soul; 
The Bearer of my burdens, 
On Thee my cares I roll. 
Thou art Jehovah-jireh, 
For me Thou dost provide ; 
My Righteousness, my Banner, 
My Shield on every side. 
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Thou art my precious Jesus, 
My Captain in the fight ; 

My Leader and Commander, 
My bright and shining Light. 

Thou art my only Refuge, 
In Thee I will abide; 

Thou art the Rock of Ages, 
The cleft in which I hide. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
My Home, my Love, my Rest; 
“ The Chiefest of ten thousand,” 
The Loveliest, the Best. 
“Thou art my precious Jesus, 
Through me Thy life-blood flows ; 
Thou art the purest Lily, 
And Sharon’s sweetest Rose. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
Bright Sunlight Thou hast been; 
Through wilderness and desert, 
Ion Thy strength will lean, 
Thou art my Ebenezer, 
My Help in every need; 
Thou dost with heavenly manna 
Thy blood-bought children feed. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
I'll never leave Thy side; 
My Comforter and Keeper, 
My sweet, unerring Guide. 
Thou dwellest with the Father, 
To advocate and plead ; 
Thou art an Intercessor 
For me to intercede, 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
My Saviour and my Lord ; 
My “ Diadem of beauty,” 
“ Exceeding great Reward.” 
Thou art my Crown of glory, 
My endless theme of Praise, 
My only Song in heaven, 
Through everlasting days. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
On Thee my sins are laid; 
Thou art the costly Ransom 
That for my soul was paid; 
’Twas by Thy death, O Jesus, 
Tbat I am now set free | 
’Twas by Thy blood, O Saviour, 
That God “ passed over” me | 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
Thou art the great High Priest ; 
Through Thee, the one Atonement, 
All sacrifice has ceased ; 
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The last and greatest Prophet, 
The mighty King of kings. 
Arise, O Sun of Righteousness, 
With healing in Thy wings ! 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
In Thee I will confide ; 
Thou art the heavenly Bridegroom, 
And we ou earth thy Bride. 
My Buckler, Truth and Tower, 
My lovely Dwelling-place, 
My Joy, Defence and Portion, 
The God of every grace. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 

My Husband and my Friend. 
O Counsellor and Teacher, 

Thy trusty counsel lend ! 
Thou art my Consolation, 

The Church’s King and Head, 
The Horn of my salvation, 

“ Who livest and was dead.” 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 

Who came down from above, 
To prove a strong Deliverer, 

And claim Thy Name of Love. 
Thou art my Mediator, 

Who stends tween God and man; 
Refiner, Prince, Creator, 

By Thee all things began. 


Thou art my precious Jesus— 
My Lamp, my Star, my Sun; 

Thou art my Sure Foundation, 
My precious Corner-stone ; 

Thou art my heav’nly Shepherd, 
The Door into tbe fold ; 

Thou art my priceless Treasure, 
And Ophir’s finest Gold. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
Thou art the living Way ; 
My Pattern and Example, 
To follow and obey. 
Thou art in every trouble 
The very God of Peace; 
My Life and Resurrection, 
When days on earth shal! cease. 


Thou art my precious Jesus ; 
Thy gracious Gift impart : 
Send down Consuming Fire 
To burn my lukewarm heart. 
Thou art the great Physician, 
For thou hast made me whole; 
Thou art my blest Redeemer, 
For Thou hast saved my soul. 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
Thou art the Word of God. 
And Thou wilt judge all nations 
With Thine avenging sword ; 

But I shall fear no evil, 
For ’tis my lot to dwell 

For ever in the bosom 
Of God, “ Immanuel.” 


Thou art my precious Jesus, 
Ob fit me for that day 

When I shall be apparelled 
In glorious, bright array, 

To join the marriage supper 
Of Thee, the Spotless Lamb, 

And live with God Almighty, 
Jehovah, great “I AM.” 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
TESTIMONY BEARERS. 


Who are they, and who have they been? 
but such as have surely accepted of ecovenant- 
mercy, and remained true in their allegiance 
to their Lord, and who, in covenant-keeping, 
have maintained their fidelity with unchang- 
ing faith and confidence in the goodness of 
God. All these of former generations, after 
having patiently endured, obtained the prom. 
ises. While those of the Lord’s people who 
were disobedient and unfaithful have been 
rejected by Him. Revelation declares that 
Zion, which the Lord hath chosen and de- 
sired for His habitation, shall be blessed. By 
the same Divine authority, we are assured, in 
the words of King David concerning an heir 
of promise, “that if thy children will keep 
My covenant and My testimony that I shall 
teach them, their children also shall sit upon 
thy throne for evermore.” The histo 
which reveals the dealings of the Almighty 
with His people, and tells to present and fu- 
ture generations of the beneficence of His 

urposes, is no common history. By and 
through it, the Church of God, in different 
ages, ot been admonished and reproved, as 
well as comforted. The Scripture saith, “He 
established a testimony in Jacob, and ap- 
pointed a law in Israel, which He commanded 
our fathers that they should make them 
known to their children: that the generations 
to come might know them, even the ehildren 
which should be born; who should arise and 
declare them to their children: that they 
might set their hope in God and not forget 
the works of God, but keep His command- 
ments.’’ The agreement between the Old and 
New Testament goes far to prove the validity 
of the title, which, for many generations, has 
been accredited to these sacred writings. A 
testimony which is established by a Divine 
decree admits of no change, and there has 
been none from the beginning of time to the 
present day. ‘lhe New, corresponding with 
the Old, testifies of the durability of that 
Word which is forever settled in heaven, Our 
Holy Redeemer gave assurance to His chosen 
ones concerning the’ eternal fixedness of an 
immutable law, which, being perfeet, could 


.|and would perfect every soul found in obedi- 


ence to it. How significant His teaching 
wherein He exhorted, ‘‘ Settle it therefore in 
your hearts not to meditate before what ye 
shallanswer. For I will give you mouth and 
wisdom, which all your seremele shall not 
be able to gainsay nor resist.” Adding, “ it 
shail turn to you for a testimony.” The Gos- 
pel of Christ being “the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth,” it 
works as a mighty engine in bringing to bear 
upon the believers’ needs whatever is required 
as a testimony in its own defence, compre 
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hending, as it does, all those doctrines of love, 
grace and mercy discovered in the complete 
salvation of sinners. 

This full and complete Gospel bears certain 
evidence of truth, because suited to the be- 
lievers’ whole needs. Subject to its power, the 
force of obligation to heed it becomes strong, 
and in proportion to the ascendancy of the 
Divine principle of love and fear over human 
love and fear, the Redeemer’s kingdom is 
promoted. The point at issue for consider- 
ation now, is simply this: how to settle a con- 
troversy wherein two parties claim the same 
thing. It may by some be said, let the mat- 
ter alone, wrong will die out of itself. Is 
this tenable ground? ’Tis true the proverb 
says, “‘ Leave contention before it be meddled 
with.” But this refers not to a controversy 
that demands settlement in favor of right, 
that a testimony against wrong may be borne. 
Again, it may be urged that the Apostle Peter 
recommended to “ refrain’’ and let alone that 
kind of counsel and work that made trouble, 
saying, “If it be of men it will come to 
nought, but if of God, it cannot be over- 
thrown.” But neither this nor that, without 
wisdom from above, which in all things is 
profitable to direct, will signify in a difference 
between parties claiming oneness without 
agreement. When feelings of apathy and in- 


differenceare cherished, the worth of testimony 


is lost sight of. It is therefore incumbent 
on lovers of truth to heed the advice to “ Try 
the spirits,” in order to a testimony that the 
witness for God will own and accept. That 
“the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy,” or that Jesus Christ is the alone 
true witness, none will deny. Still, these are 
not all one in fellowship and in feeling. 
Surely, the wisdom that was evinced by King 
Solomon in judging a disputed claim is 
needed. In that case, according to the ac- 
count chronicled in the Bible, the feelings of 
the rightful mother were moved with com- 
passion toward the child of her bosom, and 
rather than compromise by a division that 
would tend to destroy life—the life she had 
cherished—she chose, while the trial was pend- 
ing, to resign her claim. Thus, by giving 
place to a wise Providence, her legitimate 
claim was established and she became the 
victor. It being admitted that the members 
of the religious Society of Friends are not 
all united in their views on certain points 
deemed essential, and that a lack of unity 
and harmony prevails, would it not be a 
movement of great propriety for each and all 
to seek to present themselves at the very best 
place that can be found? Perhaps all will 
agree that at the place of true waiting, where 
prayer is wont to be made, that there, in the 
presence of the King Immortal, it will be 


given to us to hope that our case will be re- | 
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garded when submitted to Him in and with a 
right spirit. Professing to have love, one for 
another, does it not beeome all who claim an 
interest in the matter to cherish feelings of 
willingness that whatever is right, just and 
true should be established ? Let judgment be 
brought to the line and righteousness to the 
plumbline, in relation to both thought and 
conduct, that, in conversation blameless, it 
may be proved that progress is being made 
in the right direction. That motive-power 
being grounded in pure love and a sound 
faith, mysticism will vanish in the light of 
Him who only hath immortality dwelling in 
the Light; that, ceasing from all fruitless im- 
aginings, we may koow of having the mind 
stayed on God while meditating in His law, 
solemnly invoking a blessing in a heartfelt 
confession to God; such as breathes the lan- 
guage, “I hate vain thoughts, but Thy law do 
I love.” Then would the acknowledgment 
also arise, ‘‘ Thy testimonies, O Lord, are my 
delight and my counsellors—through Thy 
precepts I get understanding : therefore I hate 
every false way.” P. R. G. 


COMING TO JESUS. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Record: 


Dear Friend,—The following was found 
lately amongst the papers of a Friend who 
died about fourteen years ago, and it is be- 
lieved that it has never been printed. It still 
continues to be so common an error in relig- 
ious exhortations to dwell emphatically upon 
faith, and to make but slight reference to the 
change of heart and conduct that must ac- 
company all true faith, that I think the cau- 
tion it contains is as necessary now as it was 
then, and if thou art of the same opinion, I 
hope its publication may be of use. 

I am, thine truly, Ske 


Probably many persons who are in the 
habit of using the phrase, ‘‘ Come unto Jesus 
just as you are,” consider it as nearly synon- 
ymous with ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world!” No harm 
could arise from its use, if it was always un- 
derstood in this sense. All true disciples of 
Jesus agree that “without Him we can do 
nothing,” and that “He is the propitiation for 
our sins.” But I believe that many under- 
stand and use the expression, “Come unto 
Jesus just as you are,” in a manner that tends 
to antinomianism and latitudinarianism. As, 
therefore, it is liable to misconstruction, and 
as there is, perhaps, no language in Scripture 
synonymous with it, would it not be better to 
avoid its use? In our Saviour’s declaration, 
“T came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance,” and in the gracious invitation, 
“Come unto Me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden,” ete., sinners are called to re- 
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pentance, and the heavy laden are invited to 
come to Jesus, and He will give them rest; 
which certainly appears different from saying 
to all indiscriminately, ‘“Come just as you are.” 
It is as we yield to the melting influences of the 
Holy Spirit (who at various seasons visits the 
heart of every man) that we become sensible 
of the burden of our sins, and under that 
feeling are in the right disposition to come to 
Jesus and say, ‘‘Lord,if Thou wilt, Thou canst 
make me clean.” 

“The law was a shadow of good things to 
come,” and we shall find in illustration of the 
subject under consideration a close corres- 

ondence between the law and the gospel. 

he people were commanded to sanctify 
themselves and wash their clothes, when they 
came to appear beforethe Lord. The priests 
were to wash and put on holy garments when 
they went into the tabernacle. It is said, 
“Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God,” ete. “The sacrifice of the 
wicked is an abomination.” Isaiah was com- 
manded thus to address the Jews: “ Ah! 
sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity ; 
a seed of evil-doers, children that are cor- 
rupters,” etc. “To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices before Me? 
When ye come to appear before Me, who hath 
required this at your hands to tread My 
courts? Wash you, make you clean, put 


away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do well,” 


etc., etc. “If ye be willing and obedient, ye 
shall eat the good of the land.” “ And I will 
turn My hand upon thee, and purely purge 
away thy dross, and take away all thy tin,” 
etc. 

It is also said of the Jews, when they came 
hypocritically to Ezekiel to enquire what was 
the word of the Lord, “ They come unto thee 
as thy people cometh, and they sit before 
thee as my people, and they hear thy words, 
but they will not do them; for with .their 
mouth they show much love, but their heart 
goeth after their covetousness,” etc. 

The Lord had “ not respect unto Cain and 
his offering,” “ because his works were evil.” 
But ‘‘ because his brother’s works were right- 
eous,” “the Lord had respect unto Abel and 
his offering.” Saul did foolishly in offering 
sacrifice because he had not obeyed the voice 
of the Lord; and he was told that “to obey is 
better than sacrifice.” Numberless instances 
might be cited from the Old Testament of the 
nature, and in conformity with the exhorta- 
tion, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters and drink,” ete. And the New 
Testament affords an exact counterpart to 
these doctrines and examples. John, who 
was “the voice of one erying in the wilder- 
ness, prepare ye the way of the Lord,” and 
who “ was sent from God,” and who “came 


to bear witness of the Light, that all men 
through Him might believe,” “said to tke 
multitude that came forth to be baptized of 
him,” “ Who hath warned you to flee from 
the wrath to come?” “ Bring forth therefore 
truits worthy of repentance.” The declara- 
tions of our Saviour are correspondent here- 
with: “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me and drink.” ‘“ Come unto Me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden,” etc. ‘* Every 
man, therefore, that hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father cometh to Me.” “ He 
that cometh unto Me shall never hunger, and 
he that believeth on Me shall never thirst. 
But I say unto you, that ye also have seen 
Me and believe not.” “First be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” 

The woman who was a sinner, and who 
came to Jesus at the Pharisee’s house and 
washed His feet with her tears, does not appear 
to have come just in the state in which she 
had been living; but she came in a state of 
penitence, weeping and feeling much love for 
her Saviour; her mind having previously 
yielded to the softening influences of the 
Holy Spirit. For Christ said “she loved 
much,” evidently referring to a time past. 
The Pharisee also had come to Jesus to invite 
Him to dine with him, but he doubtless eame 
just as he was, and not in a penitent, loving 
frame of mind, and therefore he did not 
profit by his coming to Jesus. 

The multitudes came to Jesus for the loaves 
and fishes—the Scribes and Pharisees came 
to Him to find matter of accusation against 
Him—the Jews came to Him even in Solo- 
mon’s porch in the temple, not in penitence 
and love, and feeling heavy laden with their 
sins, but in the same hardened state in which 
they had been. Judas Iscariot came to Jesus, 
and even Satan himself. All these came just 
as they were, and they were not benefited 
thereby. They were not His sheep, because 
they did not hear His voice and follow Him. 
Even the young man who came to Jesus to 
inquire what be should do to inherit eternal 
life, went away sorrowful, because he came 
with the love of riches in his heart. 

On the day of Pentecost, when, after the 
powerful preaching of Peter to the people, 
they were pricked in their heart and said 
unto Peter and the rest of the apostles, “ men 
and brethren, what shall wedo?” Then Peter 
said unto them, “ Repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Simon the sorcerer 
believed and was baptized, when he saw the 
miracles and signs which were done by the 
apostles; yet Peter told him, “Thou hast 
neither part nor lot in this matter, for thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God. Re- 
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pent therefore of this thy wickedness, andj and the lonely old church and the church- 


pray God if perhaps the thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee.” Paul says, 
“He that cometh to God must believe that 
He is,” ete. 

Thus all Scripture testifies to the truth of 
our Saviour’s declarations, “ Not every one 
that saith Lord, Lord, shall inherit the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which isin heaven.” ‘ If ye love 
Me keep My commandments.” And while 
we must in a thorough renunciation of all self 
righteousness, “ Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” and 
feel humbly sensible that without Him we can 
do nothing; in order to know the blood of 
Christ to cleanse us from all sin, we must come 
unto Him weary and heavy laden, hungry 
and thirsty, and believing that He is able to 
do for us all that we ask of Him. 


yard where the author of “Gray's Elegy” 
is buried, near the sacred elms and yew trees 
he immortalized, and the view of the monu- 
ment to his memory in the grounds of Stoke 
Park, were all charming. This was not the 
estate of William Penn, but of his relatives. 
Some of them were buried in the church. I 
sat in the great ‘‘ Penn pew,” like a small 
drawing-room, beautifully furnished, and now 
used by the present owner of the estate, Mr. 
Coleman, and noted the evidences of a near 
approach to Ritualism in the decoration of 
the main interior. I read the inscription on 
the old tombstone which covered the remains 
of Thomas Gray and his wife: walked 
through the old house in which he wrote one 
of his best poems, and took a long look at 
the monument on which were carved three of 
the verses of his “ Elegy.” The great house 


But by inviting people to “come to Jesus|of the place—an estate of eight hundred 
just as they are,”’ without auy reference to the | acres—showed finely in the back ground, and 
state they are in, there is danger of setting | the herds of deer, the artificial lake, and the 


them at ease in their sins, and of giving them 
the notion that it is in their power to come 
to Him at any time and in any state, just in 
their own way and will, contrary to the doc- 
trine of both the Old and New Testament. 
Our Lord and Saviour who came to call sin- 
ners to repentance, and graciously invites all 
who are weary and heavy laden to come to Him, 
declares, in His pathetic lamentation. over 
Jerusalem, that He “ would often have gath- 
ered them, and they would not,” and that 
“the things which belonged unto her peace 
were (then) hid from her eyes,” “ because she 
knew not the time of her visitation.” 

As there does uot appear any correspond- 
ent phrase in Scripture to ‘Come to Jesus 
just a3 you are,” and as it is liable to misap- 
prehension, is it not better to avoid its use? 


_—_-- 
Abridged from the Philadelphia Press. 


A VISIT TO WILLIAM PENN’sS GRAVE. 
BY JOHN W. FORNEY. 
A ride of eighteen miles from London, 


over the Great Western Railway, brought us 
to Slough Station, and a short walk from 


spacious green stretches of the finished lawn 
and fields, relieved by aged yet vigorous trees, 
made the fitting decorations around the sepul- 
chre of one of the sweetest English poets. 
And yet there was not a trace in all this 
splendor of William Penn! His name had 
been confounded with his Church-of-England 
kindred; but I saw that he was regarded 
as the founder of the chief mansion, and even 
as the man who had erected the monument to 
Gray! At length I ventured to ask: “ Can 
you tell me of a place called Jordans?” No- 
body knew. Finally Mr. Simpson, the in- 
telligent manager of the estate, thought we 
could find it by driving over to Beaconsfield, 
about eight miles off, and so directed, we 
drove through the odorous lanes of beeches 
to the village famous as the country residence 
of Mr. Disraeli, the present Prime Minister 
of England, originally his late wife’s prop- 
erty, and now his own. It seems quite ex- 
tensive, and the house is evidently one of the 
oldest and best. But what a sleepy village! 
Broad, clean streets, yet no signs of thrift or 
work ; all dull and cheerless. Here we stop- 


that to one of the most famous of the old| ped to have our horses shod; but nobody 
English inns, known as “ Botham’s Hotel,| could tell us about “Jordans ”; nobody had 


Salt Hill.” 

Windsor Castle, with its royal towers, about 
two miles distant, appeared through an open- 
ing in the ancient trees of the garden oppo 
site the hotel—a magnificent picture in a 
frame of foliage. 





| 


heard of William Penn; even the driver, 
after going a mile further, confessed that he 
had no clue to it. Could we have passed it ? 
‘What is that?’ I said to Colonel Muter, 
pointing to a smail field or lot, with a few 


In the same perspective | tombstones shining white through the beeches. 


were the buildings of Eton College, founded | “ That is evidently a family graveyard,” said 
by Henry VI in 1446, the place of prelim-| my friend, leaping out to prove it, and run- 
inary instruction for the sons of the nobility | ning down a narrow lane to the gate, he ex- 


and gentry, of whom there are now about} claimed: “ Here it is!” 


We followed tw find 


seven hundred and fifty pupils, a tithe being | “ Jordans,” and a more secluded and deso- 


, 


“ foundation scholars.’ 
The ride to Stoke Poges, about two miles, 





late spot you could not conceive. The brick 
Quaker meeting-house was shut, and as we 
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a dreary silence, hardly relieved by vacant 
benches. The old woman who lived in the 
front rooms was out, and there was nobody to 
talk to us but the few white headstones in 
the adjacent lot ; and this is what they said: 

First Row. Five stones over five graves: 
On the first was “ William Penn, 1718, and 
Hannah Penn, 1726”; on the second, ‘‘ Gu- 
lielma Maria Penn, 1689”; on the third, 
“Mary Penington, 1682”; on the fourth, 
“Isaac Penington, 1679”; on the fifth, 
“Tsaac Rule, 1765,” and directly across the 
path, opposite to “ William Penn and Han- 
nah Penn,” wasastone marked “ Five Chil- 
drer of William Penn,” placed at the head 
of the first of five small graves. On therow 
behind William Penn and his first and sec- 
ond wives, Hannah and Guli, were five other 
headstones, marked successively, “ Letitia 
Penn” (no date); ‘Springett Penn, 1690”; 
“Mary Frame” (no date); “John Pening- 
ton, 1710”; “ Mary Elwood, 1708”; “Thomas, 
1713”; “William Masterman, 1848, Lydia 
Masterman.” It was evident that these 


stones had been put there recently, and that 
the graves had all been raised. 


(To be concluded.) 
Gxaedaempeiaiiiiensiad 


Economic ScrENCE was put to a good use 


at Belfast, Ireland, during the session of the 
British Science Association. There was a 
strike of workmen in that city which had con- 
tinued for seven weeks at the time of the 
association’s meeting. While the Economic 
Science Section was discussing the relations 
of capital and labor, delegations from the 
masters and working-men were present, and 
from the practical suggestions made in the 
debate, the two delegations arrived at an 
understanding which terminated the strike. 
The next day work was resumed, and Prof. 
Tyndall, in his closing address, had the pleas. 
ure of -anuouncing the fact to the associa- 
tion. 


et 
From the Christian Weekly. 

“OLD PROBABILIITES.” 
BY WILLIAM A. RIDEING, 


Familiarity is one of our national charac- 
teristics, and we have a pleasant way of nick- 
naming the men, women and things that 
strike our fancy, or in any way appeal to our 
sense of humor. About three years ago the 
chief signal officer of the United States army 
made a considerable addition to the common 
objects of our daily life, and thenceforward 
he became known as “ Old Probabilities ”— 
exactly why and how, you shall learn in this 
article. 

Until 1870 his duties had been mainly 
confined to the instruction of military officers 
in field signalling, but on the ninth of Feb- 


looked in through the airty windows we found | 
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ruary in that year, the following resolution 
passed the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives : 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and required to provide for the 
taking of meteorological observations at the military 
stations in the interior of the continent, and at 
other points in the States and Territories of the 
United States, and for giving notice on the North- 
ern lakes and on the seacoast, by magnetic tele- 
graph and marine signals, of the approach and force 
of storms.” 


A new department of the signal service 
was thus constituted, which was named the 
“ Division of Telegrams and Reports for the 
Benefit of Commerce.” The work entailed 
watching and waiting from the Northern 
coast of Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, thence 
over thousands of miles of the States and Ter- 
ritories to the Pacific ocean, around the great 
lakes and on the banks of all navigable riv- 
ers. Scientific men had already demon- 
strated that storms and all changes of the 
weather were governed by fixed laws, and 
that an observer stationed at San Francisco 
might, with proper instruments, determine 
the course and speed of a storm passing over 
that city. The new department was to es- 
tablish stations with competent observers, who, 
by the simultaneous exchange of telegrams 
and signals, should announce to each other 
the condition of the weather at their respect- 
ive stations. It wasalso deemed possible to fore- 
cast the coming weather from a mass of these 
reports, but this was postponed until the 
smaller details of the service were in perfect 
working order. 

In November, 1870, at 7.35 A. M., the first 
systematized weather reports ever taken in 
the United States were read from the instru- 
ments at twenty-four stations and placed on 
the telegraph wires for transmission. ‘Three 
months later the issue of “synopses and 
probabilities” was begun, and thereafter the 
service was so rapidly improved and extended 
that in a short time the chief signal officer 
could claim that over seventy per cent. of 
his predictions were verified. The benefits 
thus conferred on the commerce of the na- 
tion could not be over estimated. Approach- 
ing gales were announced to mariners by 
warning signals conspicuously exhibited in 
all the principal ports ; agricultural societies, 
and farmers individually, were also fore- 
warned, not only of storms, but of the rise 
and fall of rivers, and millions of people 
scattered in prairie villages and great cities 
were told at their breakfast-tables what kind 
of clothing to wear, and whether or not they 
should leave their umbrellas at home. In 
1872, 156,500 reports of observations were 
discussed, and distributed many million-fold 
by the daily press. The quickness with which 
the work was done was scarcely less surpris- 
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ing than its extent. The midnight report |black-walnut desk crowded with great folios, 
published in all the morning papers was made | ‘Old Probabilities” himself presides, striking 
from observations taken at 11.35 P. M.|his averages and predicting the amount of 
(Washington mean time) at stations on the|cloud and rain or sunshine we shall have dur- 
Pacific, in the interior of the continent, in|ing the next twenty-four hours. He is in 
the Mississippi valley, throughout the States | almost direct communication with ninety-two 
east of the Mississippi, on the Atlantic and| stations, of which seventy-eight are in the 
Gulf coasts, and upon the shores of the} United States, eleven in Canada, and three 
Northern lakes. At exactly one o’clock,|in the West Indies. 
A. M., reports were concentrated and con-| These stations are commanded by the 
solidated at Washington, and deductions were | “ picked” men of the United States army, 
made from them, ready for immediate trans-| who rank as sergeant-observers, and are chosen 
mission to the newspapers. Besides the mid-| for their fidelity, intelligence, and scientific 
night issue, a report was issued twice daily to| knowledge. The success of the service 
the Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, | largely depends upon them, and they are 
and the afternoon newspapers. thoroughly instructed and drilled at Fort 
The main office of the chief signal officer] Whipple, Virginia, before they are finally 
is on Ninth street, near the War Department, | assigned to stations. The letter of appoint- 
in Washington, D.C. It is a very ordinary | ment ordering them to a new stationexpressly 
looking building comprising two brick dwell- | directs them to secure a room on the up 
ing-houses, with Mansard roofs. You might|story of a building on a high location, and 
easily pass it without noticing it, unless you | from such pinnacles as the roof of the Equit- 
were on the opposite side of the street whence | able Insurance Company on Broadway, New 
you would probably observe the spars and| York, they are found watching the clouds, 
rigging of the instruments on the roof. At|the wind, the rain, and the sun. 
night time all the windows are brilliantly} Those of you who have crossed the North 
lighted, and busy men are seen flitting to and | river to Jersey City on a gusty night have 
fro with rolls of paper and maps in their| observed, no doubt, a small red light burn- 
hands. Messengers are also continually rush-|ing skyward in the direction of Trinity 
ing in and out, and the electric wires thatcom-|church steeple. That same light burns 
municate with the little Morse instruments | steadily when danger threatens the incautious 
on the desks are chattering their magic| mariner, and in daytime it is replaced by a 
language night and day like so many sleep-| broad red flag. You can scarcely find a 
less magpies. The rooms are plainly and| place so bleak and forlorn that ‘Old Prob- 
substantially furnished, and in nearly all of} abilities” has not one of his agents there. 
them there are curious instruments of the| Far away in Central Colorado, where the 
most delicate form and wonderful uses. The| Rocky Mountains attain their greatest heights, 
observatory used for comparing instruments | and all forms are chaotic and wrapped in per- 
in an even temperature is on the northern | petual snow, a lonely signal station is erected 
side of the building, and here you will find| on the summit of one of the highest peaks, 
the finest collection of meteorological ap-| Pike’s, the old Eldorado of the immigrants, It 
pliances in America, barometers and ther-| is nearly fifteen thousand feet above the sea- 
mometers that print and photograph their | level,almost as high as Mont Blanc, and seven- 
own records, electric self-recording anemom- | teen miles of road had to be built to make 
eters for measuring the force and velocity of| it accessible. Terrific tempests sweep and rock 
the wind, and combined hygrometers and|it, the grandest effects of nature’s tumults 
thermometers of the most approved construc- | are seen as they are seen nowhere else from 
tion. The walls are of double lattice work, | its vantage ground. At this awful altitude 
and are one foot apart. The floor is double,| four men are stationed, linked to the lower 
one thickness being fastened to opposite sides | world by a slender wire that spans the moun- 
of joists one foot in depth, and the boards | tain fastnesses. 
are slightly separated to permit the free} Another signal station is erected on the 
circulation of air. The roof is of three}summit of Mount Washington, New Hamp- 
thicknesses to guard against the direct effect | shire, six thousand two hundred and eighty- 
of the sun’s rays, and careful experiments | five feet above the sea-level, and until re- 
have shown that the temperature does not| cently there was another station about one 
vary more than one and a half degrees in all| thousand feet lower down on the same moun- 
seasons. tain. The vicissitudes of the men engaged in 
On the third floor all telegraphic reports | the service are exemplified in the following ex- 
which arrive in cipher, are translated, bulle-| tract of the report from the latter station: “‘ It 
tins are prepared and weather maps are drawn. | was located in a railway car, which answered 
The chief officer’s sanctum has a very hand-|our purpose admirably, except during the 
some and cosy appearance. And here, at a' prevalence of high winds, when it was shaken 
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so violently that the mercury in the barom- 
eter oscillated far beyond its norms] range, 
and caused the discrepancies that will be oc- 
casionally noticed in the readings of the sta- 
tion. All the records were brought to the 
central office in good shape, and will be found 
in the detailed report.” 

I think this paragraph affords an excellent 
commentary, as 1 have said, on the vicissi- 
tudes of the officers, and on their fidelity also. 

The service is being rapidly extended, at 
present in a direction that must result in in- 
calculable good. Signal stations are being 
established at the light-houses and life-saving 
houses on the coast, connected by telegraph. 
On April 9th, of the present year, the signal 
service telegraph was completely laid between 
Norfolk and Cape Hatteras, a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, and caution- 
ary signals are now displayed to mariners on 
the approach of a storm at all the stations on 
the route. One of the constructors declared 
that he counted over one hundred wrecked 
vessels of all classes along this part of the 
coast, and learned that in numerous instances 
the entire crew were lost. Hereafter, by the 
prompt exhibition of the red flags and red 
lights, the sailors will be cautioned and en- 
abled to reach a haven of safety in advance 
of the storm. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 24, 1874. 








Just as We Are.—There is valuable in- 
struction in the article copied in our present 
number from the Monthly Record, on “ Coming 
to Jesus.” Yet we cannot accept its conclusion 
without some qualification. Invitations, fuil 
and free, to every one who feels himself to be 
a sinner, abound in the Scriptures. ‘Him that 
cometh to Me,1 will in no wise east out.” 
“ Whosoever will, let him come, and take of 
the water of life freely.” But it requires to 
be thoughtfully apprehended what it is, now, 
to come to theSaviour. Notas in the days of 
His tabernaclingin the flesh amongst men can 
any approach Him as did the carping Scribes 
and Pharisees, or the treacherous Judas; nor, 
even, in mere curiosity and indifference, as 
did so many of the Jews. Coming to Christ 
must be a spiritual experience. This appears 
to be sometimes, if not ignored, at least ob- 
scurely taught. Excellent indeed and help- 
ful is the reverent and prayerful study of the 
Scriptures: would that they were more uni- 
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versally and lovingly sought! But their 
perusal, alone, is not coming to Jesus. “ They 
are they that testify of Me.” Not the intellectual 
faculty alone, nor the emotional nature by 
itself, is capable of bringing us to Him: 
it is only the Father’s drawing that can effect 
this. Do we believe that the Father is 
always ready to draw us, that the Holy Spirit 
strives with us, that our Redeemer “ stands at 
the door and knocks,” waiting for us to open 
the door to Him? Assuredly we may 80 be- 
lieve. Therefore ought every one to be en- 
couraged to “ feel after, if happily they may 
find Him” in His own way, and recognize 
His voice, when He speaks, as not that of a 
stranger. We are, truly, to look away from 
ourselves, and to Christ: but it is with the eye 
of the spirit only that we can behold Him; 
with our very innermost ear that He is heard, 
“in the silence of all flesh.”’ 


Robert Charleton, whose strongly evangel- 
ical views of Christian truth are well known, 
wrote thus, as cited in the interesting ac- 
count of him lately printed in this paper 
(No. 7 of the current volume): 


“ Instead, therefore, of vainly striving by 
any effort of our own, or by straining our own 
feelings, to work up our minds into a more 
lively faith, let us rather yield our hearts to 
the secret gentle drawings of that Spirit whose 
blessed office it is to take of the things of 
Christ and show them unto us; giving us to 
see (as man cannot do) our own part and lot 
in this matter ; giving us to see that to us, all 
unworthy as we are, to us, even to us, Is the 
word of this salvation sent; enabling us with 
the eye of faith to behold Him as the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. And He is so revealed to us in order 
that out of this fulness, as an inexhaustible 
treasury, we all might receive, and grace for 
grace—pardoning grace—renewing and sanc- 
tifying grace—upholding and restoring grace 
—all that a God of infinite grace is waiting 
to bestow ; all that the utmost need of a poor 
sinner can require.” 


But the utter helplessness of the soul to do 
anything for itself, and the more than folly 
of endeavoring to attain to a condition desere 
ing our Lord’s approval before we approach 
Him, is tersely put in the simple words: “ /f 
you tarry till you’re better, you will never come 
at all.” It will then be in vain, nor would it 
be well if possible, to attempt to detach from 
the literature of our religion, words whose 
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sentiment has become inwoven with the ex- 
perience of many Christian hearts : 


Just as Iam, without one plea, 
But that Tny blood was shed me, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


~— 





Inpiana Yearty Meetinc—(Concluded).— 
Third-day.—The Report of the Indian Com- 
mittee was read, with open shutters. The labors 
of the Committee were fully approved by the 
meeting; the sympathy and prayers of Friends 
being desired for those concerned in this impor- 
tant and difficult service, and advice being suit. 
ably given to those at a distance from the work 
not to sit in judgment upon the Committee or 
its agents. 

The Board ef Foreign Missions, after the 
reading and acceptance of a very interesting 
Report of labors in Mexico and Madagascar, 
was, by the action of the meeting, adopted into 
its organization as a Committee of the body. 
8. A. Pardie and wife and M. M. Binford and 
wife, having been authorized to receive all real 
converts into membership with Friends, have 
gathered thus far fifteen or sixteen adults, with 
their children. into the fellowship of a little 
church. Louis and Sarah Street have probably 
by this time reached Madagascar, the field of 
their former missionary service. Elkanah Beard 
and his wife have been liberated by their Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings for protracted religious 
labor west of the Rocky Mountains. A small 
Committee was appointed to assist in supplying 
them with the necessary means and facilities for 
carrying out this prospect. 

The Committee to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of the situation of those members of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting who are in sympathy 
with the other Yearly Meetings, reported in 
favor of the appointment of a small Commiitee, 
to unite with similar Committees of the other 
Yearly Meetings in taking the matter iuto con 
sideration. The meeting not concurring with 
this proposition, the whole subject was allowed 
to rest for the present. 

Reports were presented also from the Com- 
mittees on Home Missions and on General Meet- 
ings. In reference to the latter, some members 
remarked upon the occurrence at those meetings 
of some things which could not be approved. 
Other testimony was given, to the effect that the 
meetings had been greatly blessed, to the con- 
version of many. 

The changes in the Discipline proposed last 
year and printed in the Minutes were considered 
by the meeting ; and its decision was not to adopt 
them. They referred mainly to alterations in 
the Queries. 
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Fourth-day.—The Report of the Committee 


on Peace was read, conveying encouragement is 
regard to the progress of the cause, notwith- 
standing much indifference to the subject on the 
part of those who profess to be favorable to it- 


A brief Report was then read from the Com- 


mittee on Education; and one from the Com- 


mittee on Meetings for Worship. Returning 


minutes were adopted for the ministers present 


from other Yearly Meetings; also, Epistles to 


all of the Yearly Meetings in correspondence. 


Shortly after the conclusion of this business, the 


meeting came to a solemn and quiet conclusion. 


Our correspondent states that the morning 


and evening devotional meetings, during the 


period of the Yearly Meeting, have been largely 


attended, and pervaded by a very earnest relig- 


ious feeling, more general and intense than oa 
like occasions in former years. 

Worxixo Home ror Buinp Men.—Our readers” 
attention has already been called to this timely 
and important institution, incorporated by the 
State of Pennsylvania last year. Information 
has now been received that its Trustees have, 
through the liberality of those interested for it, 
been enabled to purchase a suitable building aad 
lot for its purposes, in West Philadelphia, at an 
expense of $20,000. To meet further neces- 
sities, including tbe erection of workshops, an 
additional sum of nearly the same amount will 
be required. William Chapin, in a commupica- 
tion on the subject, recalls the example of our 
Lord (Mark viii, 23), who “took the blind map 
by the hand.” 


A Pamputet Recetvep.—Lest an appearance 
of uncharitable judgment, by no means intended, 
be presented, we have hesitated about noticing 
a publication sent to us, evidently designed for 
distribution. It purports to be ‘* Minutes, etc., 
given forth from a Meeting of Some Friends, 
held in Philadelphia,” in Seventh month last ; of 
which meeting Joseph Bancroft (a member with 
those who left Friends in 1827) was clerk. While 
the language is in many parts unobjectionable, 
there are evidences in the document of a mystz- 
cism in the interpretation of Scriptural truths, 
quite remote from anything that has been, or, 
we hope, ever will be recognized by the Society 
of Friends, in unity with its ancient standards. 


—— - were 





Revivat Movement 1n Iretanp.—At Belfast, 
where Professor Tyndall lately delivered the 
address which, to say the least of it, was antag- 
onistic to all revealed religion, a revival has 
since commenced, under the instrumentality of 
D. L. Moody and I. D. Sankey. The Christian 
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states that the inquiry mectings are more largely 
attended than were similar gatherings in the 
Scottish cities at the same period. While a few 
unbelievers are laboring to show reasons for 
their denial of religious truth, the cry of human- 


ity everywhere is, ‘‘ What shall we do to be 
saved?” 


ete 


EnGuisu Frrenps’ Foreign Mission Assocta- 
tion.—The London Friend says: ‘‘ We rejoice 
to see Friends have contributed five thousand 
pounds during the past year for the service of 
the Association. We never doubted but that 
the work would be adequately supported, so far 
as funds are concerned, if wisely and efficiently 
prosecuted. The far greater need is personal 
service from sound minded, warm-hearted men 
and women, qualified to tell to the heathen the 
ansearchable riches of Christ. The call is very 
loud in the present state of the Indian mission 
for laborers who shall help to deliver that vast 
empire from heathen darkness.” 


Eo 


TeMPBRANCE IN Encianp.—T. M. Coleman, ot ae . 


the Public Ledger, having just returned from | 


Europe, stafes that the influence of the liquor in- | 


terests is so great that it is very difficult to get a 
permission or local option bill through Parlia- 
ment, In 1873 there were nearly 17,000,000 gal- 


lous of spirits retailed for consumption ; 52,000,- 
000 bushels of malt were used for brewing beer ; | 


an increase of 5,000,000 over the preceding year. 
There are in England 280,000 licensed dealers in 
excisable liquors ; 
wine and beer. 


MARRIAGES. 


WETHERALD—HAVILAND.—At Oaklands, the 
residence of Lilias Haviland, on the 21st of Fourth 
month, 1874, Thomas Wetherald to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Daniel P. Haviland, mem- 
bers of Patuxent Monthly Meeting. 

PERISHO—FARQUHAR.—According to Friends’ 
order, at the house of the bride’s father, on the 
10th of Tenth month, 1874, John ©. Perisho, of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa, to Beulah 
‘T. Farquhar, of LeGrand Monthly Meeting, lowa. 

POST—HOAG.—By permission of the Monthly | ° 
Meeting, on Third-day the 13th inst, at the House 
of Wm: D. Hoag, Edmund L., son of Robert and} 
Betsey P. Post, to Aurelia, daughter of Wm. D. and 
Olive Hoag, all of Oblong Monthly Meeting, Duchess | 
County, New York. 


—-- ——+ see 


DIED. 


HARTLEY.—On the 8th of Eighth month, 1874, | 


Joseph Hartley, in the 54th year of his age; an es- 
teemed member of Gilead Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


For several years this dear Friend realized that} 


h‘s hold on life was feeble, from failing health, and 
was engaged to ‘‘set his house in order.’”’ Months 
before the closing scene, he gave directions about 
bis funeral with entire composure. 


himself and ali to Divine disposal, he seemed to be! 
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and 125,000 retailers of spirits, | 
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Anping | in the “ border land,” mepaned to enter 
into the joy of bis Lord; and thus be qaietly passed 
away, we reverently believe, to join the “blood- 
washed throng” in heaven. 

HAVILAND.—On the 9th of Ninth month, 1874, 
at Plainfield, N. J., Emma Haviland, aged 27 years, 
daughter of Aaron Hav iland — eased) and Rebecca 
S. Haviland; a member of New York Monthly 
meeting. Her hope and trust were wholly in the 
merits of Jesus; her peace unbroken. Her friends 
are comforted in the belief that she enjoys the rest 
of the people of God. 
| HOLLINGSWORTH.—On the 18th of Seventh 
month, 1874, Isaac Hollingsworth, in the 80th year of 
his age ; a member and elder of Mississinawa Monthly 
Meeting, Grant Co., Ind 

Although he was quiet and unassuming, his ex- 
emplary life, admonitions and good cheer were a 
strength to many. From some of bis last expres- 
sions, as from many previous, his many friends have 
the assurance that he has passed over to a better 
and happier land. 

WING.—Suddenly, on the 19th of First month, 
1872, of diphtheria, Oscar Wing, aged seven months. 

WING.—On the 4th of Tenth month, 1874, of 
;cholera infantum, Henry Herbert Wing, aged one 
|year. The above were sons of James H. and Sarah 
A. Wing, who are members of Onarga Monthly 
Meeting, Onarga, IIl. 





FRIENDS BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 
The Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia Auxil- 
iary will be held at No. 109 North Tenth street, on 
| Fourth-day evening, the 28th inst., at 7} o'clock. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
| Those who know the location of isolated mem- 
| bers of the Society of Friends in California or Ore- 
gon will confer a favor by sending such informa- 
‘tion immediately to ELKANAH Bear, 
Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 

P. S.—E. and J. 8S. Beard have a prospect of re- 
\ligious service in those paris soon, hence the 
inquiry. 


| CORRESPO} 


i 


FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


NDEN c E. 
Be.vipere, N. C., ' 
Tenth month 2d, 1874. 
One of our elders, who has long been desir- 
ous of seeing the “ Up River Friends”’ enjoy 
a commodious house for worship, joined me 
|in meeting them to see what they would prom- 





Having resigned | 


ise; we met eight men Friends, all the avail- 
able force of that meeting, with one man who 
‘is not a member. They subscribed $200, in 
labor, material and money. One Friend, who 
actually needs assistance for the support of 
his own family, offered to give ten days’ 
work; the most of that little company in 
| subscribing made a real sacrifice. We were 
much encouraged by their desire to do some- 
thing, and to do it now, for the erection of a 
new meeting-house. 

I might say here that I took a more care- 
ful observation of the old house than I had 





previously done, and found the dimensions to 
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be about sixteen by twenty two feet, roughly 
put together, the scantling being pine poles 
with the bark removed. The ordinary attend- 
ance of the meeting on First-day is about 
seventy. In cold weather the wind comes in 
from the open places in the sides and floor to 
such a degree, that in a northern climate, the 
building would not be considered fit for a sta- 
ble. But when a meeting is appointed by 
some Friend, or a tract meeting is held, and 
the usual number is doubled; then, in warm 
weather, those who are acquainted with a 
southern climate can imagine the condition 
of those packed in the house while door and 
windows (on the shady side) are blockaded. 
Open air meetings might sometimes be held ; 
but these tall pines do not produce a desirable 
shade, while the insect life generated under 
them makes a house the more needful. In 
winter the temperature is mild, but the sur- 
face of the land here is only a few feet above 
the sea level, and, abounding in swamps, there 
isa damp chill in the atmosphere that affects 
the system about as uncomfortably as a clear 
air much colder. 


The subject was brought to the attention of 
our last Monthly Meeting, and members who 
attend Piney Woods Particular Meeting sub 
scribed $100; some others who are interested 
in the house, mostly very poor people and not 
members, $60; so that on the subscription 
list, with about $70 that were placed in my 
hands at the North, and $50 promised by a 
Friend, there is $480. 


If the house is plastered and painted (for 
which our “‘ Up River Friends” have neither 
ambition nor expectation), the cost of a house 
30 by 50 feet will be near $1000. (I have 
had a careful estimate made.) I would like 
to see the house painted, because of its ap- 
pearance having an educating influence upon 
the people, and also because this damp cli- 
mate is very destructive to any but the sound- 
est heart timber. 


The Monthly Meeting have appointed a 
building committee, of which David White 
is treasurer ; his address is Belvidere, Perqui- 
mans County, N.C. If any Friends should | 
feel that this matter has any claim upon! 
them, I should be glad to hear from them! 
directly, or through the treasurer of the build- 
itg committee, David White. 


_ There was formerly a large body of Friends 
in this vicinity. §S. Grellett speaks, in 1809, 
of visiting EVERY meeting in that large Quar- 
terly Meeting embracing Pasquotank and 


Perquimans Counties. Within the recollec- 
tion of Friends here, meetings were held at 
Beach Springs, Wills’, Sutton’s Creek, Little 
River (once the seat of the Yearly Meeting), 
Simond’s Creek, Newbegun and Narrows. 
All these meetings have been laid down, and 
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only five members (two children) of our Soci- 
ety now live in Pasquotank County. 

The pressure of proslavery influence, un- 
healthfulness of climate, and in some local- 
ities unproductiveness of the soil, were the 
chief causes of removal. Before the war, al- 
though many of the Friends in this vicinity 
lived comfortably, few were what the world 
would call “ well off.” When the war came, its 
evident effects here were to paralyze effort, 
and sweep off the little surplus that had been 
gained, Since the war there has been a strug- 
gle to get horses and stock, and repair build- 
ings, fences, etc. There is an evident gain in 
the struggle, and this year there are increased 
signs of improvement, although the cotton is 
blighted. What is most encouraging is the 
fact that the number of Friends is increasing, 
and there is a prospect of a more rapid in- 
crease ; with many there is a hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, and some are 
finding the true source of help. 

Hoping that both of us, with all the Lord’s 
true children, may be instruments in His 
hands to do His will, I am, 

Ww. A. SyMMEs. 


[ Friends desiring to send aid for the above- 
mentioned purpose, may address either of 
those named in the letter, or, if preferred, 
leave contributions the office of 
Friends’ Review. | 


may at 


+ +2 - 


For Friends’ Review. 
A SCHOOL FOR FREEDMEN IN TEXAS. 


Although many benevolent objects are 
taxing the liberality of Friends, yet I am 
constrained to bring to their notice a pressing 
need for a few hundred dollars to finish and 
furnish a school-house for the benefit of freed- 
men in Walker County, Texas. 

As this subject has before been presented 
through this channel, it may only be necessary 
to say that, while my wife and daughter have 
been teaching, to a great disadvantage, in a 
very unsuitable house for nearly five years, 
I have been trying, with funds received from 
various sources and with my own gratuitous 
labor, to provide a house with suitable accom- 
modations for the school, and also for meeting 
in the upper story, which, though unfinished, 
has been used for that purpose by a colored 
Methodist and a colored Baptist congregation 
for nearly three years. But six or seven hun- 
dred dollars will be required to finish and fur- 
nish the school-rooms. And very little State 
aid, or support for teachers, can be hoped for 
under the existing school-law. 

No doubt the needed sum would soon be 
contributed, could those who may read this 
statement fully realize the importance of this 
school being continued as an essential part 
of the extensive schemes of its projector, G. 
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W. Grant, for the elevation of the freedmen | arrested, deposited papers with the Khedive’s 
and the benefit of all classes. Although a| minister, Nubar Pasha, proving Sooad’s guilt, 
native of the South, always surrounded by|and now complains that as soon as he had 
slavery influences and himself a slave-holder, | left for England the man was liberated, and 
he has, since emancipation, been constantly | is now actually in the employ of Sir Samuel's 
working, under many difficulties, for the pro-| successor, Colonel Gordon. On the other 
motion of the above noble object with an|hand, a Mr. Shaw, who is acquainted with 
earnestness that would indicate that it was a/Colonel Gordon, and has had transactions 
leading motive of action. He gave his for-| with the Egyptian government, asserts that 
mer slaves and other freedmen favorable; Baker did more harm than good, carrying 
opportunities for self-support, on a tract of | fire and sword through the countries said to 
excellent land; interested himself in get-| be annexed to Egypt, and, in fact, creating 
ting a school established among them, and,| such a state of things that Colonel Gordon 
after several years of effort, has now secured | was chosen by the Viceroy for the purpose of 
a competent farmer (a Friend) to conduct a| undoing the mischief Sir S. Baker had done. 
model farm, especially to instruct them in| A ‘Mr. M’William next writes to The 
agriculture, etc. And this fall another Friend| Times He was principal engineer connected 
has opened a store for the promotion of the| with the Baker expedition, and curiously 
general interests of the concern. G. W.| enough was appealed to by Sir S. Baker to 
Grant proposes to give land and is working|corroborate the accusations against Sooad. 
for the establishment of an agricultural and|Sooad’s case remains apparently where it 
mechanical college and normal school in the| was, but M’ William declares the expedition 
same neighborhood. “ futile,” reprobates the cruelties and “ mur- 

I think there are more than one hundred| ders” committed, ard offers to give evidence 
and fifty children of an age to go to school! to the Geographical Society or others about 
in reach of our school, and other families | what he saw practiced, if required. The only 
coming in, wishing to avail themselves of the| reply to this is contained in a letter by Ju- 
school ere ; 80 that it seems likely ac-|lian Baker (Sir Samuel’s nephew), that mili- 
commodations will soon be needed for a graded | tary operations cannot be undertaken with- 


school of two or three hundred scholars, for| out severity. Whatever discrepancies there 
which I think the house now building is large | are in these various statements, it is certain 


enough. that slavery is not abolished in Egypt, though 
The cause of education never needed more | Sir 8. Baker was paid £10,000 a year to effect 
sympathy and aid than at the present time.|it; that the countries he passed through have 
In many parts of the South there is prob-|suffered very severely at his hands ; and that 
ably’ not one in five of the children of the| great discredit has thereby been inflicted on 
population, among the freedmen, who enjoy|the English name and honest anti-slavery 
any school privileges. effort. The Baker expedition was undertaken 
Contributions of funds, however small, will | at the instance of the Prince of Wales, has 
be thankfully received. And should any be| been made much of at the Geographical So- 
made before the middle of Twelfth month, | ciety, and it will be strange if these influen- 
they may be sent to my address, Damasco-| tial bodies do not take some steps now to in- 
ville Mahoning County, Ohio; after that,| quire into the charges made by M’ William 
Huntsville, Walker County, ‘Texas. ~ and others. Thine truly, X. 
Epwarp WILLIAMS. London, Eighth month 1st, 1874. 


Damascoville, Ohio, Tenth th 5th 7 ha ae 
a Ses oye From The Christian Union. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. LICHENS. 
To the Editor of the (London) Friend : BY AMELIA E. BARR. 

Dear Friend,—As the letters which have “Art's finest pencil can but rudely mock 
recently appeared in The Times from Sir The rich grey lichegs beoldered on « rock. 
Samuel Baker, and others, may not have| Jean Paul says that “ the earth dust of the 
been seen by all readers of The Friend, 1| universe is inspired by the breath of the great 
wish to call attention to them, for they set} God,” and no study will so convince ua of 
forth a very extraordinary and painful state | this fact as a summer day’s ramble among the 
of things in that country. Sir 8. Baker|time-stains and lichens that clothe the rocks 
writes that his efforts were greatly thwarted | and trees with unapprehended beauty. 
by one Abou Sooad ; that this man, while in Some of them have gathered their golden 
the service of the Egyptian government, and | color from the reflections of the sunsets of 9 
professedly assisting Sir Samuel, was in real-| thousand years ; for “‘ to them, slow-fingered, 
ity leagued with the slave-dealers, and insti-| constant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving ° 
gated the people against the expedition. On| the dark, eternal tapestries of the hills ;” an4, 
his arrival at Cairo, Sir S. Baker had him'as they share “the stillness of the unimpa* 
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Indeed, the ability to color vividly is the 


sioned rock, they share also its endurance.” 

Slowly, but surely, there bond-slaves of 
nature, fettered for centuries to the insensible 
granite, fulfil their task—that of preparing 
the rock for a more highly organized vegeta- 
tion. They do this by depositing large quan- 
tities of oxalic acid, which acts chemically on 
the rock, and forms little hollows all over 
the surface which they cover. Thus, in dig- 
ging their own graves, they prepare recep- 
tacles where seeds, to our eyes invisible, will 
find place. Mosses, fungi and ferns follow; 
and their growth and decay for many gen- 
erations forms a sufficient soil for flowers and 
herbage, and finally for lofty forest trees. 
But this work proceeds with that patience 
which Nature evinces, because she is eternal. 
Berkeley watched some lichens for twenty-five 
years, and they scarcely changed ; and many 
of the tartarous specimens adhering insep- 
arably to stones, are probably as ancient as 
any living organism on the earth. 

But it is not only the everlasting hills that 
Nature shades with trailing lichen. Their 
beauty and usefulness are truly catholic; for 
though Agassiz found them near the top of 
Mont Blane, Hooker, ninetcen thousand feet 
high on the Himalayas, Humboldt, a few 
hundred feet below the top of Chimborazo, 
yet the fences of the home meadow, the rocks 
and boulders of the highway, are written all 
over with ancient stories in lichen, and ver- 
itable “sermons in stones.” 

The gray rosettes and eccentric patches 
which impart such weird, venerable beauty 
to the woods are multiplied to nearly three 
thousand known and distinct varieties, of 
which 
“Some are reddish, some brown, some gray, and 

some black, 
And they are puckered, edged, buttoned, or fringed, 
front and back ; 
Some are lying like leather close under your feet, 
Some waving from trees in the forest you'll meet.” 


I know that, asa rule, lichens have been 
“rendered botanically odious by books,” but 
the true lichen student needs only an old 
knife, a hammer, a few pill-boxes to put epec- 
imens in and a pocket microscope for their 
examination. Thus provided, in the nearest 
wood he will find plenty of that grayish-green 
or straw-colored lichens which Shakespeare 
calls “ idle-moss,” and which is familiar to 
every one on the branches which the bird- 
stuffer selects to perch his stuffed specimens 
on. I think the prettiest pieces are found on 
fir-trees, but its habitat is from pole to pole, 
and from Peru to New Holland. Wild an- 
imals eat it, and it once enjoyed a great repu- 
tation as a tonic and anodyne. Besides which, 
it was formerly the basis of hair powders and 
perfumes, and it still is used in the prepara- 
tion of fine orange dyes. 


specialty of lichens all over the world. The 
beautiful Scotch tartans for many centuries 
were dyed entirely from different lichens, 
heather-twigs and birch-leaves; and no bet- 
ter or more lasting colors have been obtained 
from woods and chemicals. The common 
Scotch eudbear, a dirty-gray tartarous rock- 
lichen, gives a color almost equal to the 
famous roccella or orchil; and another of the 
same family, found on the rocks of Southern 
France, imparts the last brilliant finish to 
French silks of every shade of rose-color and 
crimson. 

Roccella, the most famous of the lichen 
family, is used to impart an exquisite lilac or 
purple tinge to rich silks. It is an almost 
colorless lichen, and when gathered in large 
quantities has the perfume of primroses. A 
Florentine family discovered its virtue, and 
it was long their secret, or rather, perhaps, 
rediscovered it; for it is undoubtedly the 
same moss spoken of by Dioscorides and The- 
ophrastus, and used in their day for dyeing 
wool. Then, as now, it was abundantly 
gathered on the rocks of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago; but experience having proven that 
lichens grown in very hot climates yield the 
finest color, most of those imported by manu- 
facturers come from India, Ceylon, and the 
arid rocks of Aden, Socotra, and the Cape de 
Verde Islands. The Encyclopedia Brittanica 
says that this lichen bas sold for £1,000 per 
ton, but that now the value varies from £30 
to £70 per ton. 

Another lichen, common enough in all coun- 
tries, and which looks like a black cinder, 
also yields a brilliant cherry and claret color ; 
while the beautiful golden-colored one, found 
on the ground, on shrubs and on elm-trees, 
yields an equally fine yellow. From this last 
lichen the Swiss make their favorite domestic 
dye; and the Swedes scrape it into the tallow 
of which they make their “golden festival 
candles,” 

The famous stane-raw of Scottish and Scan- 
dinavian domestic economy grows also all over 
the world. Being covered with little black 
spots, it is readily distinguished ; it yields the 
brownish-red dye which the peasants of North- 
ern Europe affect. And though English 
fairies loved green, the more douce and pru- 
dent Pixies dressed in this same heath- brown, 
dyed from the stane-raw lichen. Asa gen- 
eral rule, the unloveliest and most colorless 
lichens in appearance yield the finest dyes ; 
but the curious gatherer can easily test the 
capabilities of all his specimens in this re- 
spect by macerating them in some ammoniated 
water, to which they generally yield their 
secret. 

But lichens have more important offices 
than coloring silks and ribbons for fair ladies, 
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or even dyeing garments for Scottish chiefs 
and Scottish fairies. To the Icelander, Lap- 
lander, and Esquimaux, the lichen called 
Iceland moss is everything that wheat is to 
the Caucasian, or rice to the Hindoo. The 
very presence of this moss is evidence of a 
bitter climate. Within the Arctic circle it is 
found on the sea level, but as it comes south- 
ward it climbs the mountains. It contains 
full 80 per cent. of starch, and hence its value 
as food. The Icelanders use it in powder for 
bread, they add it to their soup, they boil it 
it in milk, they make porridge of it, they dry 
it in small pieces for fodder for their cattle, 
in fact it is so necessary to their life in every 
way, that they acknowledge piously, “A 
bountiful Providence sends us bread out of 
the very stones.” 

The vast Lapland tundra or sandy plains 
bordering the Arctic Ocean are covered with 
the snowy tufts of the lichen, known as rein- 
deer moss. On these uncultured pastures, the 
deer, which are the sole wealth .of the Laps, 
browse; and without this provision the coun- 
try would be absolutely uninhabitable. When 
the ground is covered with snow, then an- 
other lichen, called rock hair, takes its place. 
This lichen, in the vast, dreary, pine rests 
of that gloomy country, is a most peculiar 
feature. Its huge, dusky, funereal festoons 


stretch from tree to tree, exhaling a damp, 


earthy smell, and creating a perpetual twi- 
light. But it is life to the reindeer, and the 
reindeer is life to man. 

There is an eatable species of-lichen occur- 
ring most frequently in Algeria, Tartary and 
Persia, which deserves notice because of its 
apparent supernatural origin. Suddenly it 
falls on the ground like a rain, often to the 
depth of three inches or more. It is in smal] 
lumps like a pea, grayish, irregular, inodor- 
ous and insipid, having at no time any ap- 
pearance of a base of support. In 1829, 
during a war between Russia and. Persia, 
when a large tract of country on the Caspian 
Sea was in a state of famine, it was suddenly 
covered by this lichen, which seemed indeed 
to fall from heaven. The sheep ate it greedily, 
and the famishing people, instructed by them, 
made it into a bread. 

Dr. Arthaud thinks that the manna sent 
to the Israelites was of this nature, and that 
thus, like the quails, it would be miraculous 
indeed in its conveyance though not in its 
nature. This is also the opinion of the Rev. 
Hugh Maemillan, of Edinburgh, whose book, 
called The Foot-Notes of Nature, all levers of 
mosses, fungi and ferns should procure. Rains 
of eatable lichen, well authenticated, certainly 
occurred during the siege of Herat ; and also 
as late as 1846 one fell at Wilna. 

If I had space, much that is very curious 
and interesting could be said on the relations 
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of lichen to medicine. In this department 
they have a weird and magical reputation. 
Their suspended existence, their curious shape, 
the lonely, desolate spots in which they grow, 
tend to give them an imputed merit. They 
were also favorites of the early alchemists, 
and formed part and portion of all their 
sympathetic ointments, and of their distil. 
lations in search of the universal solvent and 
nostrum. 

Nor then would the interest of lichens be 
nearly exhausted. They have their share in 
manufactures, especially in those where gum 
arabic is a necessity; for in the making of 
parchment and pasteboard they have largely 
usurped its place. They are also of great in- 
portance in the preparation of perfumes and 
other toilet articles. The lichens for this pur. 
pose come chiefly from the East Indies and 
Madagascar. When moistened, they exhale 
a fragrance like musk or ambergris, and their 
powder is the celebrated “‘ Corps de Cypre,” 
so largely manufactured and used in Italy. 

Another lichen of this fragrant species 
grows all over the north of Europe, especially 
in Gothland and Wales. In the latter coun- 
try there is associated with it a pious legend. 
For at Holywell, where the stones are all 
covered with this beautiful blood-red pigment, 
the peasants affirm it to be the ineffaceable 
bloud stains left by the martyrdom of St. 
Winnefred. This lovely lichen, although 
bright crimson when at rest, if rubbed, turns 
to a bright golden color, and emits a fragrance 
like violets. 

As an interest and amusement, lichen gather- 
ing has one peculiar advantage: they are no 
“summer friends,” but may be relied on as 4 
source of pleasure under all circumstances. 
In gathering them, it is best to take some 
kinds with the decayed wood to which they 
are attached, and allow them to dry spon- 
taneously. Others also are so incorporated 
with their base of support that the knife or 
geologist’s hammer may be necessary to de- 
tach aspecimen. These may be neatly dressed 
and put in shallow drawers at once. 

Where water does not injure the color, it 
is well to wash the plant and display all its 
segments. It must then be dried between 
towels and subjected to pressure between blot- 
ting paper, and a little gum will afterwards 
fasten to cardboard. 

On their arrangement into groups and fan- 
ilies, a great deal of interest depends ; for 
this a popular treatise is necessary, as well a8 
a pocket microscope to identify peculiarities. 
But such a delightful work as Macmillan’: 
will enable the lichen-gatherer to easily idev- 
tify all his favorites, and learn their history 
and value. They can also be arranged ac 
cording to fancy or locality, or with the help 
of a little gum, fancy boxes, card-cases, rusti¢ 
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picture frames, etc., may be covered with 
them. 

There is something peculiarly conducive 
not only to health of body, but also to health 
and serenity of soul in this pursuit. The un- 
obtrusive beauty and virtues of lichens, their 
patient enduring, their faithfulness, their 
secret understanding with nature, their silent 
work for generations which shall know them 
not—on some of these texts surely we shall 
hear them speak to us. Beside, there must 
be ever present to us the solemn thought, that 
after all earth’s brighter gifts to us, lichen 
and moss will be her last offering : for “ when 
all other service is vain, the soft mosses and 
gray lichens take up their watch by the head- 
stone. Trees for the builder’s yard, flowers 
for the bride’s chamber, corn for the granary, 
moss and lichen for the grave.” 


AUDIBLE AND INAUDIBLE SOUNDS. 


The phenomenon of color-blindness is a 
familiar fact ; but an analogous phenomenon, 
what might be called pitch-deafness, though 
not uncommon, is not so generally known. 
By pitch-deafness is meant insensibility to 
certain sound-vibrations. Prof. Donaldson, 
of the University of Edinburgh, used to illus- 
trate the different grades of sensibility to 
sound by a very simple experiment, namely, 
by sounding a set of small organ-pipes of 
great acuteness of tone. The gravest note 
would be sounded first, and this would be 
heard by the entire class. Soon some one 
would remark, “ There, ‘tis silent,” where- 
as all the rest, perhaps, would distinctly 
hear the shrill piping continued. As the 
tone rose, one after another of the students 
would lose sensation of the acute sounds, until, 
finally, they became inaudible to all. 

There is reason for supposing that persons 
whose ear is sensible to very acute sounds are 
least able to hear very grave notes, and vice 
versa, Probably the hearing capacity of the 
human ear ranges over no more than twelve 
octaves. The gravest note audible to the 
human ear is supposed to represent about 15 
vibrations per second, and the sharpest 48,- 
000 per second. 

The auditory range of animals is doubtless 
very different from that of man; they hear 
sounds which are insensible to us, and vice versa. 
Many persons are insensible to ,the scream of 
the bat—it is too acute. But to the bat itself 
that sound must be in all cases perfectly sen- 
sible. If, then, we suppose the bat to have 
an auditory range of twelve octaves, and its 
scream or cry to stand midway in that range, 
the animal would hear tones some six octaves 
higher than those audible to the human ear 
—two and a half million vibrations per second. 

Scoresby and other Arctic voyagers and 


whale-hunters have observed that whales 
have some means of communicating with one 
another at great distances. It is probable 
that the animals bellow in a tone too grave 
for the human ear, but quite within the range 
of the cetacean ear.— Pop. Science Monthly. 


IMMORTALITY, 


“You ask me what I think to be the origin 
of the common belief in a future life? I go 
back to a primitive revelation of the doctrine, 
for we know that the first man must have re- 
ceived some direct instruction from his Cre- 
ator, and it is natural to believe that he would 
be taught the great end or purpose of his be- 
i All the great principles of human 
nature seem to me to demand and promise a 
future life. The reason, the conscience, the 
affections, all alike cry aloud for it. It is re- 
vealed to us, especially in the capacity fer 
moral and intellectual progress, without end, 
and, in the thirst for a higher existence, 
which always grows in proportion to the right 
use and enlargement of the faculties, all the 
attributes of God, His wisdom, justice and 
goodness point to another existence, and seem 
to require it for their own bright and full 
manifestation. The present life bears all the 
marks of an incipient, incomplete state, and 
constantly leads us to something beyond itself 
as itsexplanation andend. I think, too, that 
there is something still deeper in support of 
immortality. The mind which is just to itsel/, 
in the course of its development attains to a 
consciousness of its destination, to a pre-con- 
ception and conviction of its future perfec- 
tion, power, glory, which it cannot: commu- 
nicate except to those who experience it.”— 
Channing. 

Selected. 
THE FOUR SEASONS. 


INFANCY. 


As the pure snow, by rustling winds when driven 
Sweet fostering gift of an indulgent heaven ; 
And as the timid doe, whose swift alarm 

All unoffeneing, hath the power to charm. 


YOUTH. 
As the mild spring, in opening blossoms gay ; 
As the bright rising sun portends the day; 


As the kind earth, by gentle dews refresh’d, 
So, by the gifts of education blest. 


MANHOOD, 


As the tall cedars o’er the lesser trees ; 

As the broad rivers more than fountains please ; 
As the full sheaf, rewarding labors past, 

Blest by the sun, nor hurt by noxious blast. 


AGA 


As the descending regent of the day 

With milder radiance makes the heavens gay 
So in the eve of life well spent, we find 

The mind instructed, and the soul resigned. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Isterticence.—Advices from Europe to 
the 19th inst. have been received. 


Great Briratn.—The Mark Lane Lzpress, in its 
review of the crop prospects, says the weather for 
the week past has been rough, cold and rainy, but 
there have been sufficient intervals of fine weather 
to allow farmers to work the land and proceed with 
their sowing, except in the north, where there have 
been some disastrous floods. 

The Empress of Russia bas arrived in London, 
and is now at Buckingham Palace. 

A public meeting was held in Birmingham on the 
13th inst., at which resolutions were adopted protest- 
ing against the illegal use of public moneys to defray 
the expenses of illuminating the city on the occasion 
of the anticipated visit of the Prince of Wales. Op- 
probrious epithets were applied to the Prince, and 
the proceedings were very disorderly. 

Advices from Melbourne state that the annexa- 
tion of the Fiji Islands to the British Empire has 
been fo:mally carried out. 


France.—The ex-Empress Eugenie and her son 
have telegraphed their thanks to the people of 
Ajaccio for having elected Prince Bonaparte to the 
Councils-General, over Prince Napoleon. 

It is officially announced that the rebuilding of 
the column of Vendome will be completed next 
month, and a statue of Napoleon, which is nearly 
finished, will be placed on the monument. 

L’ Opinion Nationale states that the Duke Decazes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has communicated doc- 
aments to the Spanish Ambassador at Versailles, 
which clearly exonerate France from the accusa- 
tions made in the note recently sent to the French 
government by Spain, and which show also that 
the Madrid note should be addressed to other 
powers. 

“The Spanish Ambassador,’ says the Opinion 
Nationale, “expressed his satisfaction at the ex- 
planation.” 


IraLy.—Ex-President Thiers addressed the French 
residents here to-day. He declared his firm belief 
in the suceess of the Republic of France. He ac- 
knowledged that he formerly opposed Italian unity, 
but explained that he did so rolely because of its 
consequence on general politics. Now that subject 
was an accomplished fact, his only objeet was to 
promote cordial friendship between France and 
Italy. 


Srarin.—Don Carlos has returned to Tolosa from 
Puente la Reina. Reports continne to be received 
of additional defeats of bands of Carlists by the 
Republicans, and of the appearance of insurgents 
in the camps of the government troops with re- 
quests for amnesty. 

A special to the Independence Belge from Bayonne 
says that the withdrawal of General Dorregaray 
from the service of Don Carlos, has made a bad 
impression. The Republican soldiers now have 
possession of the left bank of the river Ebro. 


Germany.—The government is considering the 
proposition for the creating of a Provincial Assem- 
bly in Alsace and Lorraine. 

The Spanish Minister at Berlin has presented to 
the German government a copy of Spain’s note to 
France complaining of the latter’s conduct in favor 
of the Carlists. 

Count von Arnim has been transferred from 
prison to a hospital of charity. 

Sours America.—A despatch from Montevideo, 
dated the Lith, says General Mitre has issued a 
manifesto announcing that he has assumed com- 
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mand of the Insurgent forces in the Argentine 
States. Joas Baptiste Gil has been elected Presi- 
dent of Paraguay. 


Domestic.—The annual meeting of the Social 
Science Association began at Boston on the 14th. 
A letter from George William Curtis, declining a 
re-election as President, was read. A committee 
then reported as President, Theodore D. Woolsey, of 
New Haven. 

The regular session of the second annual Wo- 
man’s Congress, called under the auspices of the 
“Association for the Advancement of Woman,” be- 
gan at Chicago on the 16th. There was a large at- 
tendance, principally of women. M. A. Livermore, 
President of the Association, presided. 

State elections were held on the 13th in Ohio, 
Indiana, lowa, Nebraska, West Virginia and Arkaa- 
sas. In all these States, except Arkansas, Con- 
gressmen were chosen. The leading State officers 
elected in Ohio, Indiana and Iowa, were Secretaries 
of State. In Nebraska and Arkansas, Governors 
were elected. No State ticket was voted for in 
West Virginia. 

Returns from Ohio indicate a Democratic major- 
ity of 7,000 to 10,000, and a Democratic gain of six 
or seven Congressmen in that State. 

In Indiana the Democratic majority is now esti- 
mated at over 10,000. The Congressional delega- 
tion, it is believed, will stand 8 Democrats to 5 Re- 
publicans. The Independents will probably hold 


the balance of power in the Legislature. 
Nebraska has gone Republican by 10,000 msjority. 
Arkansas has been carried by the Conservatives, 
and the new Constitution has been adopted there 
probably by a large majority. 
In Dakota, Kidder, Kepublican, bas been elected 


Delegate to Congress by about 2,000 majority, and 
the Legislature is Republican. 

President Grant and party arrived at Vinita, in 
the Indian Territory, on the 10th. He was met by 
hundreds of Cherokees, who wished to see their 
‘‘ Great Father,” and ao address was made by Col. 
Boudinot on their bebalf. The President replied. 

Indian Ageot Miles reports from Darlington, in 
the Indian Territory, on the 5tb inst., that ‘the 
twenty-four lodges of Kiowas under Satanta, Big 
Tree, Woman’s Heart and Strong Bear, went into 
camp near the Agency on the 3d inst., and next 
morning surrendered all their arms at the demand 
of Gen. Neill. The surrender was made with ap- 
parent willingness.” The Indians numbered 39 men 
capable of bearing arms, 40 squaws, and 66 cbil- 
dren. Satanta and Big Tree are to be held in close 
confinement as hostages until further orders; the 
remainder will be allowed to encamp near the 
Agency, and required to answer daily at roll-call. 


A telegram from the headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of Missouri reports the arrest of eight prin- 
cipal men of the Otoe Indians, and their imprison- 
ment in Fort Hayes, The remainder of the band 
are in camp, awaiting the release of their chiefs, 
which is recommended by Superintendent Hoag. 
The military authorities, however, give no assur- 
ance of their release, but say that if the band do 
not immediately return to their reservation, they 
will be forced there by the troops. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is officially 
informed that the Osages, occupying the Northeast- 
ern portion of the Indian Territory, who have 
hitherto resisted all efforts for their civilization, now 
manifest a desire to be instructed in farming and 
other pursuits. Their Agent is carrying out their 
wishes, putting up mills and giving them agricul- 
tural implements. The Osages have a fund of $200,- 
000. 





